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CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


O student of European and American history can fail 

to notice the part that a distinct Catholic tradition 
has played in the development of our western civili- 
zation. This Catholic tradition is a complex one; it 
covers with an ideal every activity of life, religion, 
philosophy, letters, the arts, morals, manners, attitudes towards 
work, and man’s relations with his fellows. It is distinctive in this 
that it is a composite of all sorts of previously existing cultures 
unified and cemented together by the bonds of Christian thought. 
The full strength and vitality of this tradition derive primarily, 
of course, from the Christian religion, but at the same time it 
owes much of its beauty, detail, and broad scope to the previous 
Greek, Roman, Hebrew, and Teutonic cultures from which it drew 
the best and most worthwhile it could preserve without adulterat- 
ing the basic concepts of Christian thought. We can safely say 
that western civilization, at least in its external aspects, is largely 
what it is because of the philosophers, lawgivers, orators, drama- 
tists, and artisans who were the inspiration and model of the early 
Christians. Christianity was seeded into a Graeco-Roman world 
that was antithetical to it, and yet it changed that world radically 
into something that had never existed before—something higher 
and indeed supernatural in the sense that its standards were no 
longer those of a purely natural order, but, rather, of a super- 
natural order. 





We may speak of Christian culture, therefore, as a form or 
weltanschauung added to an already existing cultural structure, or 
structures. In a way, the older cultures were baptized insofar as 
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older ideals were given a new direction by being re-orientated into 
a new concept of God and human destiny. Just as the old Adam 
is made a supernatural creature through baptism, so did the Graeco- 
Roman culture take on a new inner character, the basic concept 
of which is the belief that man was made for God, comes from 
God and must return to Him. Added to it, however, was the belief 
that through the sacramental life of the Church and participation 
in her activity man can be transformed into that which is God- 
like. The Church saw life whole. It worked on the principle that 
the life of man does not end with sense life on earth, and, revealing 
the substance of things to come, taught the responsibilities and 
duties which contribute to a complete spiritual development. As a 
consequence, manners and morals played an important part in 
this new culture. Standards based on such fundamental realities 
as the moral law were held up to men as a norm of what they 
might do, write, say, or enact, inasmuch as what they did could 
help to make other men good or bad. 

We are living in a period which is discarding all these 
standards. While stronger perhaps than in any other period of her 
history, the Church has to a great extent lost her hold on the 
modern mind, with the result that the movement towards a natur- 
alistic concept of life has gained steadily in momentum, and, in 
fact, is so far advanced already that it is difficult for any institu- 
tion or institutions to overcome it. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the Catholic tradition of culture to become articulate again in an 
effort to bring the world back to sane viewpoints regarding the 
aims of life, of education, of the arts—in short, of the aims of 
civilization itself. Teachers in our Catholic colleges, priests, and 
writers have before them the distinct function of teaching the 
world to see life in its totality, of reviving those attitudes of mind 
which will bring Christian viewpoints into relief so that men 
may recognize them as cogent principles which no one can afford to 
allow out of mind. 

In such work nothing is quite so important as a good under- 
standing of the manner in which the Church achieved her purposes 
in the field of Christian culture. And first of all a misunderstand- 
ing must be corrected regarding the nature and meaning of Chris- 
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CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


tian culture itself. Somehow, the term culture does not enter nat- 
urally into the Catholic vocabulary, or seem native to it; culture 
has come to indicate to the average mind so many things that are 
shallow and superficial—surface stuff only, and not that inner 
goodness which the Catholic feels bound to strive for in prefer- 
ence to all other ends. He is not indifferent to it. He feels that the 
acquirement of culture itself is eminently desirable from certain 
viewpoints, but he certainly does not think it necessary for the 
attainment of the ultimate ends of human life. The scriptural 
command ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God” has so entered 
the Catholic consciousness as a first requirement for good living 
that holiness assumes colossal proportions among the things worth 
striving for. Moreover, there is an inborn tendency among all 
men, regardless of creed, to despise mere surface qualities, manner- 
isms, etc., that do not arise from an inner grace of personality or 
character. And hence culture is sometimes despised for the same 
reason that men despise hypocrisy—it is something acted, not 
lived. There is a suspicion in the mind that under a fine manner 
there may lurk, perchance, a hollow heart. Most cogent, however, 
is the fact that in many talks about culture there is apt to be a 
taint of snobbery. And, as Hazlitt says of gentility, there is no 
surer indication of vulgarity and a low origin than to be always 
thinking and talking about being genteel. 


And yet a true culture is the finest of fine things, depending 
on what one considers worth cultivating, mere manners and cus- 
toms, the mind, or the character, or the supernatural possibilities 
of the soul. Culture is work, the work of cultivating, and in every 
age in which the term has been in use, from Cicero to the Golden 
Legend, to Sir Thomas More, and in our times, to Matthew 
Arnold, and from Arnold to Babbitt and Adler, there was always 
a good commonsense attitude behind it. It matters little, in general, 
what term we use for culture, whether with the Old Testament 
we speak of wisdom, with Dante of nobility, with Chaucer of 
gentilesse, or of Arnold’s ‘‘complete and harmonious development 
of our humanity,” civilized men of all ages have been concerned 
with the necessity of cultivation in the best sense of the word, 
for the basic needs underlying culture are one and the same in every 
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period of history and in every race, namely, man’s desire to be 
perfect according to his views of what is the ideal of human per- 
fection. But whether it matter in particular is another matter, and 
especially in the present when men are so confused about many 
things. Catholics, following the trend of the time, may be led into 
the same confusions and in turn err regarding the aims of true 
culture. 

It was in the nineteenth century that the aims of culture be- 
came specifically secularized, and consciously so. Matthew Arnold, 
the man who wrote most voluminously and with the greatest 
authority about culture, thus defined it: ‘‘Culture, which is the 
study of perfection, leads us to conceive a true human perfection 
as a harmonious perfection developing all sides of our humanity 
(italics my own); and as a general perfection developing all sides 
of our society.”” We do not wish to bandy words and make a fuss 
over small things; but since the modern world has followed 
Arnold in his concept of culture, and therefore of education, we 
do wish to call attention to the expression humanity. Culture is, 
we admit, the study of perfection; but when limited to the devel- 
opment of our humanity only, and to a society based on a speci- 
fically human culture only, it has already fallen short of a genuine 
Christian culture, and particularly of a Catholic culture. 


That Arnold’s is not the true concept of Christian culture is 
more or less self-evident. The work of the Church has ever been 
of a cultural nature insofar as the work of the Christian has always 
been the study of perfection, a perfection primarily, however, of 
the supernatural order. She has taken as her divinely given mission 
the task of teaching men to live wisely and well—or, as Gilson 
states it, to create in the world more trpth, more beauty, more 
order—by the spread of the Gospel and the resultant consecration 
of all human activity to the honor and glory of God. And what 
order and what beauty has she not created! As we look to her 
accomplishments in painting, sculpture, and architecture, to men- 
tion only three well-known aspects of her achievement, we are 
amazed. The things we most prize in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance are the products of a specifically Catholic-Christian 
culture. And yet this was but an incidental by-product of her 
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work. Her principal work was the salvation of souls, and every- 
thing else was secondary. Cardinal Newman in The Idea of a Uni- 
versity well describes the function of the Church in the world and 
her handicaps in promoting what we may call a purely human 
culture: 


The world is content with setting right the surface of things; 
the Church aims at regenerating the very depths of the heart. She 
ever begins with the beginning; and, as regards the multitude of 
her children, she is never able to get beyond the beginning, but is 
continually employed in laying the foundation. She is engaged with 
what is essential as previous and introductory to the ornamental 
and attractive. . . . She aims at what is necessary rather than at 
what is desirable. She is for the many as well as for the few. She 
is putting souls in the way of salvation that they may be in condi- 
tion, if called upon, to be heroic, and to attain to the full propor- 
tions as well as the rudiments of the beautiful. 


And thus it has always been. In promoting the best in earthly 
living, the Church has never neglected the ultimate purpose for 
which man was created. To borrow a phrase from the athletic 
field, she has always ‘‘stressed fundamentals.”’ In preserving and 
‘baptizing’ the past, she taught the priority of spiritual over all 
other goods, and thus made the supernatural a part of, nay, the 
informing principle of the Christian way of living. It was because 
of this attitude towards the supernatural that the Summa Theolo- 
gica is superior to the writings of Aristotle, though St. Thomas 
made use of them; it is likewise the reason why Dante, who called 
Aristotle ‘““The Master of those who know,” and named Vergil 
“‘my Lord and Guide,’’ nevertheless wrote a poem superior to the 
Aeneid in artistry and profundity of thought and theme. Older 
cultures were fused into a Christian culture because men who al- 
ready possessed these cultures had found that faith in God and 
Christ which alone gives a final solution to the problem of human 
perfection. They received in the sacrament of baptism the divine 
life that constitutes them Christians—other Christs, and once hav- 
ing received the divine life, they studied to make their own the 
mind of Christ. They built a world whose values were judged in 
terms of Christ, and which had, therefore, but one ultimate hori- 
zon—God. 
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To the modern this may appear a limited viewpoint. As a 
matter of fact, the limited viewpoints are the modern ones. They 
begin with the earth and end with the earth. With man as the 
limit of their horizon and materialism as their philosophy, they 
present a self-tortured, unhappy, hopeless, and petty caricature of 
humanity—in one moment arrogantly boastful of reason and in 
the next abjectly humble because of the failures of reason—an ani- 
mal endowed at best with a psyche, fated to inhabit an unfriendlv 
planet and then—to cease. To the modern, culture is entirely 
what one makes of oneself, whereas the fundamental truth of 
Christian thought is that man performs but part of the work. For 
on the other side of the picture we see God ever seeking man! 
Man’s quest for perfection is but part of the process. Through 
the communication of His own life in grace, through the sacra- 
ments, God acts as the leader and vitalizer of all man’s tendencics 
—if man will only accept the gift—on the road that leads to 
contemplation on earth and the vision of God in heaven. There is 
no higher culture possible. Such was the culture of St. Augustine, 
of Aquinas, of Dante, of Cardinal Newman, and of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. If we are living in a period when machine-age-culture 
prevails it is not because machines are at fault. The fault is that 
men have forgotten or ignored what is the essenial element of a 
Christian culture. A Christian culture is one which grows to such a 
fulness in the life of the Church that grace overflows into every 
aspect and activity of life. Not only is the individual then sancti- 
fied; society itself is sanctified and all that man produces is elevated 
in such wise that it enters into the scheme of a cosmic process. 

DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 

* 

EE __ —_ —____~_~___~_~~_~______~__ 

I am very happy to endorse this very worthy 
movement (the Liturgical Week) and to invoke upon it 

the abundant blessings of Almighty God, which will 

guarantee complete success. It is gratifying to know that 

the momentum of the liturgical movement ts constantly 

increasing throughout the U. §. A——ARCHBISHOP JOo- 

SEPH F. RUMMEL. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF ABBOT MARMION' 


EW joys can compare with that of paying homage to 
those who have taught us the ways of God and the 
ways of life. As holy Scripture has it: “Mementote 
eorum qui vobis locuti sunt verbum Dei—Remember 
those who have spoken to you the word of God.”’ 

Yet this joy also involves a danger, namely of biasing our judg- 

ment too favorably in regard to their accomplishments. This writer 

hopes, however, to present a view of Abbot Marmion’s works suf- 
ficiently objective to merit the reader’s confidence and sufficiently 
inspiring to do justice to the memory of the saintly abbot. 

To appreciate fully the spiritual writings of Abbot Mar- 
mion, it is necessary to recall the years in which they were written: 
for they are, above all, the expression of a religious experience. 
Two things, particularly between the years 1899 and 1909, were 
the source and occasion of his doctrine: the extraordinary. inspira- 
tion of a course in theology which he gave to the clerics of the 
Benedictine order who were preparing for the priesthood; and his 
consoling experiences in the confessional where each day an ever 
increasing number of souls came to kneel before him, prelates and 
priests, seminarians and young religious, laymen from every walk 
of life. Whether he taught or whether he administered the sacra- 
ment of penance, Dom Columba seemed to impart to all an out- 
look (nowadays we would speak of ‘‘an approach’’) on the 
spiritual life-which appeared entirely new; and it filled the heart 
with a joy like that which seizes us when the sun breaks through 
after long days of depressing fog. 

But in truth his doctrine was not new at all; it was as old 
as the Church herself and was drawn from her principal defender, 
the Apostle Paul. It was the doctrine of life in Christ Jesus, the 
absorbing principle of our interior life. Dom Marmion’s merit lies 
in the fact that he grasped anew the essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity at a time when it was profoundly obscured or imperfectly 





"Christ the Life of the Soul, Christ in His Mysteries, Christ the Ideal of the 
Monk. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. New Printing, 1940. Cloth, $2.75 
each. 
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understood, even in the religious circles that should have kept it 
intact. And he had the spiritual genius of presenting it in such 
living language that he made it intelligible to all, no matter what 
their station in life. The value of this spiritual teaching will be 
better appreciated if we remember that it was first set forth in the 
immediate atmosphere of a great university where the science of 
theology was solidly entrenched as in a fortress, but likewise at 
this time somewhat haughty, and jealously historical. The young 
prior needed uncommon courage to launch a course of theology in 
a direction that would expose him to accusations of pietism. Nor 
vere such accusations long in forthcoming. On the other hand, 
it was during those days, as many of us recall, that the doctrine 
of the interior life was being represented by a ‘‘best-seller’’ which 
failed to devote a single chapter to Christ! All this explains how 
the words of Dom Columba, which restored to us Christ living 
with us and in us, rejuvenated souls in quest of God, souls that 
had been wearied by the desiccating excess of an asceticism all 
too ethical. 

Today, thirty years later, this teaching no longer seems nov- 
el; yet for all that, his books which set it forth have lost none 
of their timeliness. Of course by now we have become accustomed 
to the idea of the mystical body of Christ, to the principle of our 
incorporation in the sacrament of His life, and to the consequences 
which this principle has for our individual and social life. The 
books on this subject are many, and often enough they repeat 
each other like weakening echoes. Some of them, moreover, hold 
forth like prophets addressing an ignorant and heedless multitude, 
and the theories they build up are sometimes a trifle pretentious. 
One might almost believe, as one listens fo them or reads them, 
that the theology of the mystical body was some new theory; 
whereas, rather, it is something we should never have forgotten. 

Dom Marmion did not at first write: he taught by word 
and example. He imparted to every soul with whom he came in 
contact the experience of the Christ-life. The writings which came 
later were only as the testament of a father and a friend, recalling 
the things that he had helped them to live. This is why even 
today, despite the light shed on this doctrine in recent years, the 
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works of Dom Marmion have retained a power of directly influ- 
encing souls that remains unsurpassed. His style is very personal 
and vital. He has the art of showing how abstract principles work 
out in everyday life, to the point of making them dynamic; his 
teachings abound in illustrations; the warmth of grace is felt 
throughout; and he makes the interior life appear to the reader 
what it ought always to be—a jote de vivre. We know of no con- 
temporary book of spirituality that succeeds so completely in being 
a book of life. 


Abbot Marmion wrote three books. That is, he spoke them, 
for he was incapable of writing. Not that he lacked the qualities of 
a writer, but the mere fact of writing seemed to him to interfere 
with the flow of his thoughts. Hence these books are the result 
of a long and patient search undertaken by one of his most able 
disciples. The latter gathered from the four winds the scattered 
notes which the abbot’s auditors of every rank had jealously pre- 
served as a treasure. He then unified these according to the general 
plan which underlay all the conferences, preserving as far as possi- 
ble the informality and the lively tone that characterized the au- 
thor’s style. The whole was then presented to the abbot who cor- 
rected and revised the works before their publication. If the book as 
we read it now does not possess the vigor which emanated from 
the author’s spiritual conferences, it is still the most faithful ap- 
proach to the pith of his teachings. 

Of the three works, Christ the Life of the Soul was the first 
to appear and it remains incontestably the best. One may even 
regret to some extent that Christ in His Mysteries was published as 
a separate book. The mysteries of Christ are after all only aspects 
of His one life. Hence one must necessarily expect a certain amount 
of repetition. This means a certain weakening of the book which 
might have been avoided had the matter of the mysteries been 
embodied in the plan of the first volume. Moreover, is it not true 
that anyone who writes a life-experience can write it only once? 
As for Christ the Ideal of the Monk, it offers ascetical views that 
throw precious light on the doctrine of St. Benedict. It would be 
a mistake, in our opinion, to look upon it as a synthesis com- 
parable to that of the two previous books. It lacks in this regard 
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a general view of monasticism; it has not succeeded sufficiently in 
presenting Benedictine asceticism as an expression of the corpora- 
tive organism. And Dom Marmion’s disciples well remember that 
he never succeeded in getting beyond the first eight chapters of the 
Rule in his conferences! His excursions into other parts of it were 
in fact nothing more than variations of the same ascetical teaching. 
This of course does not make the book any the less interesting 
for monks who are able to complete their knowledge of monasti- 
cism from other sources. 

It has been said at times that Abbot Marmion’s works were 
the forerunners of the liturgical movement. The present writer is 
unable to share that view for it is not borne out by history. The 
liturgical movement and the teachings of Dom Marmion were two 
parallel phenomena which however were bound to meet and rein- 
force each other. To the liturgy Dom Marmion owes all the solid- 
ity of his doctrine. The latter is very evidently the fruit of per- 
sonal experience in a monastic milieu which was itself permeated 
with the liturgical current. When Dom Columba entered the Abbey 
of Maredsous he found a suitable soil for the living of the liturgy, 
which had been cultivated for years past by the founders of the 
monastery. They had taken the first step—a fact we are inclined 
to forget—of the liturgical movement in Belgium. And we may 
rightly conclude that Dom Marmion found in this milieu both the 
inspiration that flows from every page of his writings as well as 
the safeguard against all danger of a subjectivism which would 
have been fatal to the fruitfulness of his labors. 

For its part, the liturgical movement of 1909 had its roots in 
an altogether different principle and grew in a different soil, name- 
ly, the consciousness of ‘‘“Mother Church,”’ and of the Church as 
built up of living stones, ‘‘vivis ex lapidibus,” into a unique struc- 
ture. However, it did happen, in the natural course of events, 
that certain disciples of Dom Marmion were among the pioneers 
of the nascent movement, just as his doctrine drew towards the 
liturgy souls whom the fear of religious formalism might other- 
wise have turned away. 

Today the sap that flows in Dom Marmion’s works and 
that nourishes the tree of the liturgical life seems to us so identical 
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that we might easily be tempted to confuse the different channels 
in which it flowed. Yet who will deny that the rapprochement is a 
happy one, for from it the study of the abbot’s works as well 
as the progress of the liturgical movement are deriving mutual 
benefit. 

No one is able to predict with certainty how long Dom Mar- 
mion’s books will live; for in these matters our opinions are no 
more long-lived than are we ourselves. But we may state without 
fear of contradiction that his works have retained their providential 
mission to our own day. The need for the Christ-life in the Chris- 
tian restoration, a need so tragically felt at this very moment, finds 
in the saintly abbot’s doctrine a solid, health-giving nourishment. 
Every Christian soul owes it to itself to meditate upon this doc- 
trine and to live it in its entirety. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 

O'Fallon, Mo. 


eee eee ee ee ee re ee eeweewewrerrweeee 


It is a sorry fact that many Catholics have never 
looked with the soul’s eyes upon the Church at prayer 
and few there are who do their full part in the official 
corporate worship of the Church. I am afraid that even 
some well-informed Catholics are prone to dismiss the 
liturgical movement as some sort of unimportant tnter- 
est of Christian archeologists, or of lovers of old embrot- 
deries and quaint lines, if not the creation of masters of 
ceremonies who seek rightly to have the sacred Func- 
tions decorous and solemn. As a matter of fact the litur- 
gical movement strikes at the core of all our efforts in 
Catholic Action to make vigorous our apostolate for 
Christ. It is so important that we may say truthfully 
that without it all our Catholic Action is meaningless. 
Call it Sacred Action if you will, but keep in mind that 
it is par excellence a postulate of Catholic Action.— 
ARCHBISHOP SAMUEL A. STRITCH, in sermon at close 
of the Chicago Liturgical Week. 
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TEACHING THE LIFE IN CHRIST 


NE of the criticisms made regarding so much of our 
religious instruction of the past is that it separated 
the classroom instruction and knowledge almost 
entirely from the actual worship by which the Chris- 
tian gives living expression to the truths of Christ 

in his own life and thereby makes them into vital bonds relating 

him properly to God. Certainly the divorce between doctrine and 
dogma and the liturgy has been almost complete in many instances. 

















It is not too much to say that the divorce has at times almost 
amounted to a distortion of the Christ-life. The latter must be 
true to the nature of Christ if it is to be worthy of its name, and 
Christ is always undividedly the Truth, the Way, and the Life. 
The member of Christ, as a true ‘‘other Christ,’’ must share in all 
three of these aspects of Christ both in regard to his inner life of 
worship as also in regard to his life as an apostle of Christ before 
the world. The three aspects are but so many elements of the 
Christ-life, which may not be segregated one from the other with- 
out distortion of or failure to measure up to the standard of Christ. 
In regard to religious instruction we may name these elements 
doctrine, morals or ethics, and worship, having to do respectively 
with truths of the mind, rules of conduct, and religious converse 
with God. The integral life of the Christian must contain all 
three elements and must contain them in their interrelation. Hence 
religious instruction is truly Christian only if it stresses properly 
all three and does so by emphasizing also their intimate interrela- 
tion according to the true Christian spirit. 

That this has not been done by the common methods of 
instruction so extensively in use is one of the strongest indictments 
that can be made against them. Nor are the consequences of this 
deficiency difficult to point out. ‘“The catechism-lesson,’’ wrote 
Cardinal Mercier, ‘‘should not be one in which the teacher dictates 
formulas to be committed to memory. . . . With such a method 
of teaching, many children give up their religion very soon after 
their first Communion. I cannot help pointing out that the very 
cause of this early indifferentism is to be found in the faulty 
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method by which they have been taught their catechism’’ (Quoted 
in Tahon, The First Instruction of Children and Beginners, pp. 
78-9). 

Many readers will be able to add from the experience of their 
own lives to the statement of the eminent Cardinal and spiritual 
leader of our century. The classes in religious instruction have only 
too often been notoriously the least interesting to the pupils of all 
the classes of our Catholic curriculum. This may be in part owing 
to the lack of teacher training in a subject in which we have taken 
for granted that any Christian is ipso facto an adept; but it is still 
more owing to the abstract formalistic manner in which we have 
been appealing in our religious instruction exclusively to the under- 
standing or even to the memory. 

The remedy for this situation is to return to the traditional 
Christian method of teaching, to the liturgy of the Church, at least 
to the extent of knitting up the teaching of doctrine immediately 
and intimately with the official liturgical worship. That this can- 
not possibly mean neglect of the doctrinal aspects of our faith is 
evident to anyone who has a proper understanding of the Church’s 
liturgy and who does not view the liturgy merely in terms of its 
external elements. Unfortunately we are still far from a common 
understanding of this kind. Thus a modern expert on the religious 
instruction of children has given expression to the following opin- 
ion: ‘In the history of the Church, liturgy evolved as an expression 
of doctrine. And the evolution of liturgy from an understanding 
of doctrine is in harmony with the psychology. of the Church 
and with all psychology that is sound and true. So it is doctrine 
and not liturgy which should be the foundation of our religious 
courses” (America, Vol. LX, p. 211). 

There can, of course, be no question of whether our religious 
instruction should be basically dogmatic on the one hand or else 
basically liturgical on the other. Any liturgical instruction must 
be basicalty dogmatic for the simple reason that the liturgy is 
Christian dogma as prayed by the Church, and one cannot begin 
to understand the liturgy without an understanding of the dogmas 
underlying it and without understanding them as finding their 
realization according to the mind of Christ primarily in the litur- 
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gical life of the Church. The real choice is not therefore between 
dogma and undogmatic liturgy, for the latter is an anomaly, but 


between dogma in the abstract and dogma as prayed and lived 
by the Church. 


If it is impossible to teach the liturgy for what it really is 
without giving preponderant emphasis to the doctrinal content, to 
the profound Christian truths that are prayed and prayed so 
repeatedly in the liturgy, it is unfortunately very possible to teach 
doctrine without relation to the liturgy. It has been done only too 
long and well. The consequence is on the one hand an intellectual 
grasp of dogma quite apart from its life-giving inspiration, so that 
only too often the impression is received that everything connected 
with our faith is dull and dry. On the other hand, the consequence 
is an attendance at liturgical worship that lacks sufficient under- 
standing of the true nature of the liturgy and that must therefore 
necessarily be in large part external and purely formalistic. The 
very prevalence of these un-Christian consequences is an indication 
of the need of an immediate change in our practice and the aban- 
donment of a method that is really a distortion of the integrally 
whole thing that the true Christian spirit is. 

There is 2znother aspect to the question of the liturgical orien- 
tation of all religious instruction, one that transcends in importance 
the points so far discussed and that makes it almost criminal to 
neglect the liturgy in religious teaching. In a descriptive leaflet of a 
series of religious instruction books the following statement occurs: 
“It is through the sacred liturgy that Christ instructs and trans- 
forms souls into Himself. The work of the teacher in religion, 
then, is to bring children to a conscious participation in the sacred 
liturgy, wherein Christ Himself teaches and sanctifies them.’’ This 
statement is true not merely because the lifurgy is the embodiment 
of the doctrinal truths of Christianity, so that next to Scripture 
the liturgy is the foremost source of Christian theology and fore- 
most witness to the traditional dogmas of the Church. It is true, 
not only because in the liturgy the truths of Christ are expressed in 
prayer, are therefore lived after the manner of Christ Himself, and 
so form not only mind but also heart after the mind of Christ. It 
is most literally and above all true because the liturgy is the ordi- 
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nary channel of God’s grace, without which no supernatural effects 
can be attained. 


In the great welter of contemporary discussion on the teach- 
ing of religion, much is said about content of courses, methods of 
instruction, teacher training, and the like. From all the discussion 
one might readily conclude that the whole problem is concerned 
only with human means of achieving human results. Yet this is 
far from being true. Religious instruction and education has a 
supernatural purpose. It must necessarily aim at supernatural ends 
which cannot as such be attained by human efforts, no matter how 
sincere, unsparing, skilful these may be. To act as if true religious 
instruction can be achieved by human efforts alone is to act as if 
growth in the Christ-life could be attained apart from Christ. 


Too long has catechetical instruction been divorced from 
the channels of grace, from the only source of divine life and 
growth in Christ, of the formation of ‘‘other Christs.’’ Instruction 
of this kind, never connected up consciously to the sources of 
divine grace, could of course not produce the best fruits before 
God, since it was not consciously made an integral part of the 
supernatural life both of the teachers and of the taught. Yet the 
whole purpose of it was an increase of the theological virtues of 
faith and hope and charity, precisely the products of the sacra- 
mental action of the Church. The great losses to the faith that we 
have been suffering are sufficient evidence of the need of a religious 
instruction better coordinated with and orientated towards the 
prayer-life of the Church, fortified by the sacramental graces of 
Christ, and aided by the prayer-power of the Church. 

Whatever efforts at instruction are made by both teachers and 
pupils should, as it were, be immersed in the channels of God's 
graces, in the sacrifice of the altar, the sacraments and the prayer- 
life of the Church. Thereby they receive not only the added inspi- 
ration and motivation found in these, but they are by conscious 
connection with these official channels of grace elevated to the 
supernatural efficacy of the energies of Christ which alone can 
produce the ultimate effect that is being aimed at. In the abundance 
of our efforts we have indeed planted and watered, but we have 
almost forgotten the most important of all, that God alone can 
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give the increase. We may have given the divine increase a small 
opportunity by reciting a prayer in common before beginning the 
instructions: but we have not thought of giving it a maximum 
opportunity of operation and attainment by constantly referring 
all efforts at teaching and study to the divinely established sacra- 
mental means of all growth in Christ. 


The principle is well illustrated in the recent change towards 
the early first Communion of children. The older practice of our 
time was a maximum of instruction and of human effort through 
many years before giving the eucharistic grace of Christ a chance 
to be effective. The new practice, after the minimum required 
amount of human effort, immediately connects up with the essen- 
tial source of God’s grace through early Communion. That has the 
great advantage of giving God’s grace an opportunity to be opera- 
tive in the souls of the children throughout all the subsequent years 
of instruction. These subsequent instructions will have a much 
greater chance of being fruitful because of the presence and opera- 
tion of the sacramental graces in the souls of the children, even 
where this subsequent instruction is not consciously linked up, as 
it should be, with the frequent offering and the reception of the 
Eucharist. If it is consciously linked up, however, what opportun- 


ity is there not for the full operation of God’s grace in hearts 
seeking Christ above all and still free from the many hindrances 
that the transgressions of an older age place in the way of this 
grace? 


There is yet another pedagogical aspect to the proper orienta- 
tion of all religious instruction towards the liturgy and towards 
active participation in the Church’s worship. We say much today 
of the problem of carry-over from school @ays to later life. Where 
the religious instructicn is of the abstract, intellectual type, divorced 
from its proper relation to liturgical worship, what carry-over is 
there from the classroom to later life? On the other hand, there 
is the carry-over of the purely mechanical unintelligent perform- 
ance of liturgical worship out of a sense of duty, the momentum 
of which may only too readily wane as persons grow older and 
are free from the external conditions of compulsion in school and 
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TEACHING THE CHRIST-LIFE 


home which were influential in enforcing a regular attendance 
at Church services. 


It is not necessary for every Christian to learn how to use a 
missal at Mass. Some may not have any aptitude for that. But it is 
necessary to teach children to pray the Mass in some way that is 
consonant with the nature of the Mass, therefore to participate 
in it heart and mind in accordance with their intelligence and 
abilities. It is moreover necessary to teach children to center all the 
efforts of their life in the altar of God, to unite them there with 
the sacrifice of Christ, and to derive from the latter, both as sacri- 
fice-oblation and sacrifice-banquet, the help of God that is essential 
for giving their efforts the needed supernatural efficacy—in other 
words to coordinate and integrate all their daily efforts, especially 
their religious endeavors, with the action of Christ unto continued 
growth in the divine life. Only in that way are habits of Christian 
life formed in growing children which they can continue to exercise 
throughout their later years; only in that way can the much 
needed carry-over from school to later life be achieved, the absence 
of which in our day has been so detrimental to the growth of 
the mystical body and the spread of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. But for this purpose, to repeat, all efforts at religious educa- 
tion must be centered in the liturgy and in active participation in 
the liturgy, since the latter is for all the members of Christ the 
essential way of living the life of their divine Head as long as they 
are on this earth. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 























ADVENT INTROITS' 


First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


D te levavi animam 
meam: Deus meus in 
te confido, non eru- 
bescam: 2. neque irri- 
deant me inimici mei: 
3. etenim universi qui 
te expectant, non confundentur 
(Ps. 24:1-3). Ps. Vias tuas, Do- 





1. To Thee have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust, let me not be ashamed: 2. 
neither let mine enemies laugh at 
me: 3. for none of them that wait 
on Thee shall be confounded. Ps. 
Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me: 
* and teach me Thy paths. 





mine, demonstra mihi: * et semitas 
tuas edoce me. 

“Lift up (/evate) your heads, because your redemption is at hand.” 
Thus the Lord consoles us in the gospel for today, which, in the main, is 
intensely serious. He wishes to come as our redeemer on Christmas night, 
and for this the Advent season, now beginning, is to prepare us. He wants 
to free our soul from the foes that press in from every side, from enemies 
who think they can already rejoice at our defeat. Although we may often 
have looked up (/evavi) to some vain thing, considering its attainment 
our life’s ambition, there has always come a time when we realized the 
nothingness of it all, realized that God alone can be our ideal, our goal. 
Only when we take cognizance of His ways (vias tuas, Domine) and 
walk accordingly, can we find true happiness. God alone can guard the 
beauty and nobility of our soul against its every enemy. At the beginning 
of the liturgical year our soul strives, therefore, to elevate itself, definitely 
and decisively, to Him who by His incarnation becomes its God (Deus 
meus) and who wishes to be intimately united with it in holy Com- 
munion. For this reason Deus meus sounds almost jubilant. For this rea- 
son, too, strong accents are placed over in te confido; and non erubescam 
and neque irrideant sound more like a song of victory than a suppliant 
petition. 

“Lift up your heads, for your redemption is at hand.” Some time it 
will come, the perfected redemption, when the,Son of Man will come in 
the clouds of heaven “‘with great power and majesty.” Then all the world 
will see that no one who trusts in God is ever confounded. Then those 
who put their faith in men will stand abashed. Then the longing of all 
those (#niversi) who were turned toward God will be fulfilled and all the 
desires (exspectant) of the human heart will find their complete satisfac- 
tion in God. 


*From a forthcoming volume: The Chants of the Vatican Gradual, for 
Sundays and Feastdays, by Dom Dominic Johner, O.S.B. Translated by Monks 
of St. John’s Abbey. 525pp. 
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The antiphon is formed of the first verses of Psalm 24. In cases of 
this kind, the verse which immediately follows generally supplies the 
psalm-verse for the introit. Here, however, the fourth verse has been 
chosen, the preceding verse having been passed by, most likely because it 
expresses the same thought as its predecessors. 

According to the Vatican edition this virile melody is divided into 
three phrases, all having the same range and stressing the full step below 
the tonic. This gives added firmness to the chant. The first and third 
phrases have almost the same closing cadence. Meam and mei close on f. 
The most ancient reading, according to the German tradition of the 
Middle Ages, has this introit rising from a low pitch (d c f g), like other 
introits of the eighth mode, e.g., those of Palm Sunday and of Whitsun- 
day. Amen at the close of the psalm-verse has not the usual cadence, but 
g ad f f g, which acts as an introduction to the repetition of the anti- 
phon. The fact that this cadence is given here indicates that in its original 
form this introit began on low d, thus representing the lifting up of the 
soul to God in a more graphic manner. Animam seems like a reverent look 
at God, while meam is filled with childlike submission. We become more 
fully conscious of the force in confido if we first sing its half tone and 
full tone in the reverse order c b-flat b-flat a, and then sing the notes as 
given. After b a, non has a triumphant ring. The same spirit is retained 
in the following phrase, which sets in with an interval of a fourth and 
twice has a vibrating tristropha. Thus this prayer almost becomes a com- 
mand: Lord, Thou canst not do otherwise than help me against my ene- 
mies. 

As an antithesis to g-c over animam we have c-g over (irride) -ant 
me. 

Rhythmically the close over (inimi)-ci mei is related to (con) -fido. 
Now the song becomes more serene. The final phrase has no more large 
intervals, no more bistrophas or tristrophas. Characteristic of it are the 
thirds and the upward tendency of f a g, g ba, g ac, after bc d, which 
in the rendition should receive a powerful crescendo. Thus the Advent 
idea (exspectant) is brought luminously into the foreground, and with 
the conviction that the preceding petition will be granted, the song comes 
to a close. 

Our song should be a prayer, and our prayer a lifting of our whole 
being to God (/evavi animam meam). Such prayerful song will lift others, 
too, out of the shadowy valleys of this earth. Grace will then light up the 
way to the knowledge of Christ, to union with Him. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


1. Populus Sion, ecce Dominus 1. People of Sion, behold the 
veniet ad salvandas gentes: 2. et Lord shall come to save the na- 
auditam faciet Dominus gloriam tions: 2. and the Lord shall make 
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vocis suae, 3. in laetitia cordis ves- the glory of His voice to be heard, 

tri (Is. 30:30). Ps. Qui regis Israel, 3. in the joy of your heart. Ps. Give 

intende: * qui deducis velut ovem ear, O Thou that rulest Israel: 

Joseph. Thou that leadest Joseph like a 
sheep. 


How different is the effect of the ascending fourth in today’s introit 
from that of the descending fourth in last Sunday’s! One seems to hear a 
herald proclaiming to the people of Sion the most important news ever 
told, the tidings which mankind has been awaiting for centuries. The 
messenger commissioned by the Lord Himself would have this message of 
joy penetrate into all hearts: ‘“The Lord shall come to save the nations.” 
And you yourself may listen intently for the voice of the Lord. For He 
will speak as one who has power; He will speak of His grace and transcen- 
dent truth and glory. His voice will cause the heart to overflow witlt joy. 


Where such great things are promised, the petition of the psalm- 
verse comes to mind spontaneously: “Give ear, O thou that rulest 
Israel.”” Help us to live ourselves into this season of grace. For most lov- 
ingly didst Thou lead Joseph from imprisonment to the regal throne. 


The words of the antiphon were verified when the Lord came. Joy 
filled the hearts of the shepherds when the Lord, through His angels, 
announced to them the message of peace. And although the Child of 
Bethlehem could not at that time speak a word, He has often conversed 
secretly with our souls in lactitia cordis. A day will come when His voice 
will resound majestically over the millions of men who have ever inhab- 
ited the earth, announcing eternal joy to them who have listened to it 
during their lifetime. 

Three phrases are discernible in the melody, all beginning with the 
same, or at least a similar, motive: Populus and et auditam g c c d and 
in laetitia g g ac c d. Still more evident is the agreement of the closing 


5 
motives: gentes and vestri g a g g, and suae a fifth higher, d e d d. The 


S ? 

real dominant of the first and third phrases is c; that of the second, d. 

Like Populus, Dominus stresses c. Before this, however, the fifth over 
ecce fixes the attention. And then it is as if the Lord Himself slowly and 
solemnly came into view. Hitherto He had sent the prophets; now He 
Himself appears. He comes not to judge, however, but to redeem; He 
comes to bring redemption to all the nations. This thought is given a more 
detailed treatment in the epistle; and in the gospel the Lord speaks of His 
activity: “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the gospel preached to them.” He 
comes to redeem the gentiles. At this gracious manifestation of divine 
favor the melody bows down in gratitude. In the sequence-like melody it 
is best to consider the torculus the points of support, and to rhythmize 
in a movement resembling five-eighths time: 
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dd/ cdb ag/ bch ab / gag g 


ad sal- van- das gen-tes 

Thus the word-accents are clearly brought to the fore. 

The second phrase begins with the same motive as the first, but its 
span is greater. After the accented c and the following d it does not sink 
back to c, but establishes itself on d. However insignificant this small 
note may appear, it wields great power, urging up to the high f. After 
the ascent over faciet comes a brief relaxation. But then follows a mighty 
cry (obviously the text has influenced the melody)—gloriam vocis suae. 

The third phrase portrays the effects of this message. With full, 
round tones it soars upward from g to e’, stressing this, as it afterwards 
does c. Then with an interval of a fourth it descends to the tonic and 
to the final cadence. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


1. Gaudete in Domino semper; 
iterum dico, gaudete: 2. modestia 
vestra nota sit omnibus hominibus: 
3. Dominus prope est. Nihil solli- 
citi sitis. 4. sed in omni oratione 
petitiones vestrae innotescant apud 


1. Rejoice in the Lord always: 
again I say, rejoice: 2. let your 
modesty be known to all men: 3. 
for the Lord is nigh. Be nothing 
solicitous: 4. but in every thing, by 
prayer let your petitions be made 


Deum (Philipp. 4:4-6). Ps. Bene- known unto God. Ps. Thou hast 


dixisti, Domine, terram tuam: * blessed Thy land, O Lord: * Thou 
avertisti captivitatem Jacob. hast turned away the captivity of 
Jacob. 


Some Sundays of the liturgical year sum up their character and spirit 
in the very first word of the introit. Thus in today’s introit: Gaudete— 
“Rejoice.” The altars are decked with flowers as for a feast; rose-colored 
vestments are used; we again hear the organ. What is the meaning of all 
this? What kind of joy is to be expressed today? Someone has written 
(Reck, Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch, 1, 41): “The second Sunday 
of Advent already voiced joyous tones. . . . On the present Sunday joy is 
to sound forth unrestrained.” But is that really the case? He who lets the 
introit Gaudete work upon him will think differently. One will never 
come to a correct understanding of a liturgical text unless one views it in 
conjunction with the melody which proceeds from its inmost spirit. The 
praying and singing of plainsong, and therefore of the liturgy in general, 
express more shades of meaning and a richer gradation of feeling than is 
generally recognized. Advent and Christmas joy, for instance, differ 
greatly from the exultation of Easter time. There, indeed, one may speak 
of full-voiced rejoicing. The introit Laefare, with its extended intervals, 
already acclaims the victorious King who soon will enter into the fulness 
of His strength. But the introit Gaudete with its initial seconds and 
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minor thirds has in mind the beautiful Babe of Bethlehem who “‘is near at 
hand,” who out of pure love for us appeared in utter poverty and took 
on the weakness of an infant, though He is infinitely rich and mighty. 
The joy in this song, therefore, sinks into the heart slowly, sweetly, like 
gentle dew from heaven. The simplicity which the second phrase voices 
is already indicated by the melody of the first phrase. 

The phrase Dominus prope est occupies the central position in the 
piece, dominating the whole more by its florid neums than by its pitch. 
Since the Lord is nigh, we are exhorted to be: (1) joyous, (2) modest and 
friendly, (3) without solicitude, (4) persevering in confiding prayer—a 
veritable Advent program; a program, in fact, for the whole of life, in- 
cluding in itself our relations to God and to our fellowmen, and placing 
everything on the golden basis of true joy of heart. 


It is surprising that the melody never employs the note b, which gen- 
erally characterizes the Doric mode; the repeated b-flat tends to make 
the melody tender and mild. The first and fourth phrases have almost 
the same close, but a different range. A pause on the dominant of the 
mode is made by the first three phrases. The first phrase may be taken as a 
model of phrase structure in chant: an ascent from the tonic to the domi- 
nant, a halting on the dominant, then a descent to the tonic. Each of its 
members moves within a different tetrachord: c-f, f-b-flat, d-g. The con- 
tinuous growth of the melody in the first half of the verse portrays grada- 
tions of feeling: Rejoice, then more: Rejoice in the Lord; then still more: 
Rejoice at all times. Here a crescendo is obviously demanded. What fol- 
lows is somewhat surprising. Where we would sing iterum dico quietly, to 
give that feeling of expectation, and then gaudete very emphatically, 
choral by its simple return to the tonic tells us: Let your Christmas joy 
be interior, heartfelt! 

The ancients called for ascensiones pudicas in the melodic line: a 
modest, chaste rising upward. This is satisfied in the second phrase. There 
is some resemblance to Domino semper; but here the melody does not 
reach high b-flat by means of a third, but with ascending seconds. The 
prolongation of the dominant a over omnibus ho-(minibus) and the 
extension of f over petitiones in the fourth phrase, according to some, 
portray the immense multitude of men, or perhaps their petitions. Then, 
all aglow with light, comes Dominus prope est. A hidden urge must char- 
acterize the three porrectus; a note of joyful victory should resound in 
Nihil solliciti sitis. Here we find practically the same cadence as over 
(ho) -minibus. 

Solemnity and impressiveness should mark the last phrase. Its low 
pitch and its emphasis on the dominant f puts it in marked contrast to the 
preceding. Oratione alone seems to indicate that prayer is a lifting of the 
entire being to God. Sed in omni and innotescant are similar. The pressus 
over omni effectively accents the thought that our prayer must be fervent. 
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In free translation one might expand this to: everything in our lives 
should be transformed into prayer. 


The psalm-verse stands out prominently, especially because several 
times it extends to high c, while the antiphon never went above b-flat. 


FourRTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


1. Rorate caeli desuper, et nubes 1. Drop down dew, ye heavens, 
pluant justum: 2. aperiatur terra, from above, and let the clouds rain 
et germinet Salvatorem (Is. 45:8). the Just: 2. let the earth be opened 
Ps. Cacli enarrant gloriam Dei: * and bud forth a Savior. Ps. The 
et opera manuum ejus annuntiat heavens show forth the glory of 
firmamentum, God: * and the firmament declar- 

eth the work of His hands. 


Perhaps the word caeli, or the word desuper, which in late Latin was 
accented on the second syllable, necessitated the high pitch of the first 
half of the first phrase, just as ferra influenced the low pitch of the sec- 
ond phrase. Be that as it may, the chant is not a description of the dew 
descending from heaven. The melody has a quite different intent. It has 
more sublime things to tell: it is the expression of a heart full of ardent 
desires, of intense longing; it would pierce the bleak lowering skies of 
December; it would take from thence Him for whom it yearns; it would 
bring the Just One down to this wicked, sinful, guilty world. The soul’s 
emotions are expressed by the large intervals. Rorate has an ascending 
fifth; between desuper and et we have a descending fifth; between nubes 
and pluant occurs an ascending interval of a fourth. They are further 
manifested in the rapidly soaring melody and the powerful accents over 
cacli, a cc aa g, and (nu)-bes pluant ju-(stum), g cc aa gf agf gf f. 

Isaias, from whom these words have been culled, first of all cries for 
a liberator of the Israelites from their exile and slavery; Cyrus, whom he 
has seen in vision, is but a figure of the Savior of all mankind. All the 
yearnings of the centurics have been compressed into this introit. 


What would this earth be without the Messias? A desert, an un- 
charted and arid waste scorched by the sun, having not one little flower 
or blade of grass. If new life is to spring forth, the ground must be cul- 
tivated, the clouds must send down their rain, the fructifying rain which 
is so valuable that the Portuguese say of the summer showers: “Gold 
pieces are now falling from heaven.” Oh, that it might come, this rain, to 
penetrate into the hearts of men and awaken new life! Would that the 
clouds might have mercy! For the Israelites the concept of cloud was 
full of deep meaning: in the column of cloud God led His people through 
the desert; veiled by clouds He manifested Himself on Sinai; in a cloud 
the glory of the Most High descended upon the temple which Solomon 
had built. Clouds are the symbol and the containers of life-giving rain, 
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as well as of the grace of redemption which comes down to us from 
the heights of heaven, and of all the benefits and glories of the new king- 
dom of the Messias. When these clouds open, new life will bud forth 
(germinet) about Nazareth, a life of unusual beauty, rich, in blossoms 
and fruits. 

The second phrase of the melody is more quiet. We hear the motive 
of terra repeated over (germi)-net. If we take the f on the first syllable 
of the first word as an upbeat, measured groups of two notes result. 
Contrast is effected by the three-note groups in the second part of this 
phrase. Since it is well to make a pause for breathing after germinet, we 
have up to that point three groups of three notes and afterwards two 
more over Salvatorem—a symbol of energetic sprouting and blossoming. 
The group a b ¢ g over aperiatur corresponds to d e f c over Salvatorem. 

We implore the descent of the Just One from heaven. But His justice 
will not make His countenance the less benevolent, nor His eyes the less 
loving. He comes not to reproach, not to drive sin-laden man away in 
confusion; He comes as the Savior, calling to Himself all who are weary 
and burdened. 

Already a child of this earth is bearing the Just One in her virginal 
womb. From her will go forth the most beautiful flower (germinet) that 
ever our earth has produced, the rose of sweetest odor. This earth will 
not be opened, for it will be from an intact virginal womb that the 
flower will proceed. 

Upon his cry Rorate the prophet Isaias immediately received an an- 
swer from God: “I, the Lord, have created Him,” that is, the Redeemer 
and Savior. Our petition is answered in the psalm-verse: ‘““The heavens 
show forth the glory of God.” Already at the Annunciation the heavenly 
messenger spoke his Ave, gratia plena; soon heavenly messengers will 
descend in mighty array to sing their Gloria to the Most High and to 
announce peace to mankind. 

The ancient manuscripts assign today’s entire Mass, with the excep- 
tion of the offertory and alleluia, to Wednesday in the Ember Week of 
Advent. Formerly the grave introit Memento nostri was sung on the 
present Sunday. 

DOMINIG JOHNER, O.S.B. 


Beuron, Germany 








I am in entire sympathy with the liturgical move- 
ment, especially in its aim to make our faithful more in- 
timate participators in the holy Sacrifice offered on their 
own parish altars.-—BISHOP JOHN B. PETERSON. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
OUT OF TOUCH’ 


HILE we receive ample instruction on some aspects 
of Christian worship and every conscious Catholic 
is careful to be present at Mass on the appointed days, 
it cannot be said in general that our conception of 
worship is adequate; we do not realize it as one great 

sacrament of corporate life, of human oneness, of the unity of all 

men and all nationalities in Christ. ‘Even the canon of the Mass,”’ 
says St. John Chrysostom, “‘is a common prayer, all the people 
giving ‘thanks with the priest . . . who does not begin it until 
you have given him leave by declaring that to do so dignum et 
tustum est.’’ Public worship is the occasion specially set apart pri- 
marily for praise and thanksgiving to almighty God, with and by 
and in the person of each man, woman and child present, of the 
celebrant, of the whole Church, “commending ourselves, each 
other and all our life to Christ our God... in all and for all” 

(Byzantine Mass prayer). 

No doubt if we come to Mass on Sunday and spend the 
time at our private prayers, or even as passive spectators, we are 
fulfilling the letter of the law, but it can hardly be maintained 
that we are entering into its spirit; the Church wants us to assist 
at worship. Now fully and properly to assist at anything it is nec- 
essary to take one’s own active part in it, and every service of the 
Catholic Church, from the Mass downwards, is designed and 
arranged with the idea that the congregation has an active part 
to fulfil in that service. If ecclesiastical authorities are tolerant of 
“hymns at Mass’ and so on it is because they know that most 
people are no longer able to assist in any other way. 

The liturgical movement then aims at enabling people once 
again to take their due part in public worship, understandingly 
and devoutly, an object that involves the whole of our spiritual 
and moral life. So far have we got away from this norm of the 
Church’s life that many people do not want to, and some who 





‘From The Church and the People, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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should know better allege it to be unnecessary; they say, for 
example, that the Mass is not a ‘“‘hymn and prayer meeting’’; but 
that is just what it is—and a great deal more. Reluctantly I must 
point out that we Western Catholics are the only Christians who 
do not in general take an active part in their most solemn services; 
Eastern Catholics and Orthodox, Anglicans and Protestants all do 
so in varying degrees, and there is some pain in their surprise 
that our modern practice is different. 

The liturgical movement has had and has the warmest ap- 
proval and encouragement of the Church’s pastors; but there is 
little, if any, sign among Catholics at large that personal ‘“‘tastes’’ 
and the attraction of rather facile emotional appeal are giving 
place to a desire for that corporate participation in liturgical services 
that their forefathers knew and that the very nature of public 
worship demands. Improvement there is, but it is sporadic and 
patchy and rarely really popular. There are a number of reasons 
for this, but space allows me to refer to only one of them, one 
that is usually overlooked in spite of its obviousness and funda- 
mental importance. 

The Latin liturgy, the Mass in particular, grew and devel- 
oped over a space of fifteen hundred years, during the first part of 
which changes in it were relatively frequent and important; dur- 
ing the second part it was still anything but uniform, varying in 
details almost from diocese to diocese. Then Pope St. Pius V (died 
1572) revised and ‘‘standardized”’ it, imposed his revision almost 
everywhere, and it has never been altered since. That is something 
new in the history of Christian worship—that for over 350 years 
the form of its central rite should be unaffected by the life and 
culture and ideas of the people using it. And during that 350 
years many important aspects of the Iffe, culture and ideas of 
western Europe have been more profoundly changed than in all 
the ages of Christianity that nad gone before. 

That is one reason why it seems to so many Catholics that 
the liturgical worship of the Western Church has absolutely no 
points of contact with their daily life and the things that make it 
up. It is a strange affair, familiar through use and wont, but only 
partly understood in broad outline and hardly at all in detail—so 
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different from the simple, and often over-emotional and evanescent, 
appeal of Benediction, the “‘stations,” the Three Hours; it is not 
at all surprising really that Mass is accompanied by the rosary or 
the cultivation of some pet “devotion.” 

The sensible form, the so-called “‘externals,’’ of the liturgy 
make no understanding impression on our senses. We do not real- 
ize that vestments are simply clothes, that such a “‘useless’’ thing 
as the maniple is at any rate no more arbitrary than Mr. 1940's 
necktie (which ties nothing). We live in an age of artificial things 
and are rather proud of our skill in producing imitations—but the 
Church demands real silk and real stone and linen from flax and 
bees’ wax and human voices. We use oil for cooking and lubricat- 
ing—she uses it to heal and strengthen soul and body. We think 
that efficiency requires hurry and noise and slickness; the liturgy 
is leisurely, quiet and ceremonious. The Church makes use of 
incense, a thing that has no meaning at all in our ordinary life; 
our music is orchestrated or swung or syncopated, hers is composed 
in a way that was old-fashioned when James I was king. We still 
know what wine is, but the very bread of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
does not look or feel or taste a bit like bread as we know it. 

If we ask for an explanation of all or any of these things it is 
ten chances to one that we are given a ‘“‘symbolical meaning.’’ But 
practically all these symbolical meanings, some of which are excel- 
lent, others far-fetched and unconvincing, are themselves only 
after-thoughts, attempts of the Middle Ages and later to explain 
things whose practical origin is forgotten or thought insufficiently 
“edifying.’’ But now symbolism itself has become strange to us 
and stands in need of explanation. Emblems we understand—the 
Union Jack, the Hammer and Sickle, the Cross—but anything 
more recondite is beyond our ways of thought. ‘I just can’t 
understand this symbolical business. What's it for?’’ If I’ve heard 
that said once I’ve heard it dozens of times.” 

DONALD ATTWATER 

Crickhoweil 

Breconshire, Wales 





*The next issue will have a follow-up article, ‘“\What Can Be Done?” 
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CERTAIN dictator, to mention whose name would 
be odious in a monthly like this, has been persecuting 
the Catholic Church in his country for years. But 
he has done it in a peculiar way. The obvious thing 
would have been to close the churches, expel the relig- 
ious, take away all possessions, and kill the people who rebelled 
against these measures. That would have been a nice clean thing 
for the Catholics of the whole world to shout about. It would all 
have been so obvious, as obvious as the loyalists in Spain and 
Senor Calles in Mexico. But this good-for-nothing dictator did not 
fit into the pattern, and now in spite of all his efforts many good 
Catholics all over the world won't believe that he persecutes the 
Church. On the contrary: they admire him. He put the Church 
in her place, that is true. He gave her a spanking; well, the 
Catholics over there probably needed it badly. But since he is the 
instrument of God in bringing about a new world order—order? 
—and since he does away with sinister international forces, capi- 
talism and a lot of things, why be so small as to call him names? 
We might as well admit it, we have been misled. He is a great 
man, and who knows, when he will have done all the things he 
ought to do to carry out the designs of the Creator, he may well 
turn Catholic—you know, he is a clever fellow—and then we 
shall see that he actually did our Church a favor. 


That is the latest theory, which I am hearing all over the 
country from very wise people. Our dear igstrument-in-the-hand- 
of-God-dictator ought to have more friends than he already has. 
Is he not authoritarian? So are we. Does he not put the women 
into their places? So do we—or do we? Does he not believe in 
order and discipline? So do we. Is he not against softness of life 
and does he not preach the spirit of sacrifice? Has he not created 
a wonderful community spirit in a disunited, strife-torn nation? 
Has he not advocated the right of the small man and did he not 
abolish class privilege? Why, the man is even a born Catholic, and 
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perhaps he makes the sign of the cross in his bedroom. Does he 
not stand for all the good things we stand for, and have we not 
a terrible time with our liberals, prcgressives, fellow travelers, 
movie producers, Deweyites, and a certain lady who stands for all 
the softening, depraving things under the sun? Of course, you can- 
not say it aloud, but that whole lip-service of democracy is all 
bunk, slush, trash, insincere declamation. I am quoting, dear 
reader, I am quoting your dear fellow Catholic of the year 1940, 
as I met him between Seattle and Boston, between Chicago and 
Albuquerque in the beautiful month of October. Have you now 
an idea why we Catholics are under the suspicion of being philo- 
fascist and insincere democrats and whv our intellectuals—intellec- 
tuals are traitors, have always been traitors to all causes—are our 
danger? Do not get nervous, this is about liturgy, as you will see 
later. 

As to our friend the no-longer-so-absolutely-hostile dictator, 
he does amazing things. Of course he has closed all Catholic organ- 
izations and confiscated their property. He has not one Catholic 
school left in his country. There is no Catholic press except a few 
emasculated diocesan papers the mastheads of which you will find 
in one of his propaganda papers, last page, please. But the churches 
are open, the clergy get a salary from taxes taken from the faithful, 
but with the help of the dictator’s own officials. There are two 
monthlies, or even three, of an excellent intellectual standard, 
dabbling in the loftiest problems. Of course it would be very 
imprudent for these intellectually first rate monthlies to discuss 
Mr. Dictator’s philosophy. But they talk about art and philosophy 
and Charlemagne and liturgy and all those things which we intel- 
lectuals like. He has chaplains in his army. He even gives windows 
to some churches. He is amazing. After smearing the priests’ honor 
for years, he now releases them and allows them to lead a toothless 
life in a quiet corner of his empire. 

He believes in religion, certainly he does. He even has one of 
his own making, something like a new Islam, and he himself is 
Allah’s supreme prophet. And for the rest, he lets the Church die 
out from anemia. He allows the old religion in doses, something 
like a dope which you give people when pain becomes unbearable. 
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He encourages it. Of course the ones who believe in him and his 
idol are the chosen ones. He also hopes that the new generation 
with few exceptions will follow his new cult of strength and of 
the superman. But you can be a Catholic or a Protestant or irrelig- 
ious, if you want to. The only condition is: do it in small homeo- 
pathic doses, do not think it is your daily bread. He is no radical, 
he is wise. He knows that only Marxists and Freemasons are 
stupid enough to stage a bloody persecution. Such nonsense: look 
what happened in Spain, or France or Mexico. Thus are made mar- 
tyrs, or crusaders. Do not do that, but make religion harmless, a 
thing for the older generation and anemic youngsters. Do not let 
religion raise totalitarian claims on the whole man. That is the 
thing which our dictator cannot tolerate. But that little drawing 
and bedroom religion, that religion of speculating intellectuals, of 
sacristies and rectories, is harmless. 

The dictator does these things and he will root the Church 
out in his country in two or three generations. Perhaps it will sur- 
vive like the Copts in Egypt and the Maronites in Lebanon. 

But we do the same thing right here ourselves. 

First we prepare the way for such things by the mentality 
described above. Then we administer religion in doses, pills sur- 
rounded with sugar in our schools and churches. Those of us who 
attended the Liturgical Week in Chicago and saw what happened 
in the hall of Holy Name Cathedral school must feel that there is 
only one way out: the inevitable liturgical renascence in this coun- 
try. Only if religion takes hold of our individuals and families, 
of our parishes and schools as envisaged in Chicago, will we escape 
our secular totalitarianism. The consecration of the world is 
according to our liturgy Christ’s task. If we do not consecrate it, 
we will lose the struggle. I am firmly convinced that the Liturgical 
Week in Chicago was the beginning of a new era in American 
Catholicism. Not many know about it and only a few appreciate 
its significance. But the very fact that from all over the country 
layfolk and priests, secular and religious came together, not to 
show off, not to dine and wine, not to talk big words and pass 
thundering resolutions, not to impress by numbers, but to find 
themselves laden with responsibility, rich with spiritual wealth, 
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filled with the spirit of Christ's victory, concerned with the true 
things of God, this very fact is significant. We have finally returned 
to the means with which twelve apostles and a martyred Church 
conquered the world. The shrewdest dictator is powerless against 
this kind of totalitarianism. And our clever intellectual friends 
who know the designs of Providence so well will be quite dis- 
concerted in their opportunism. Because the liturgical people go 
Christian ‘‘the whole hog.’’ Yes, Father Busch, it is inevitable. 


H. A. R. 
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The inner life of the Church in charity, rooted in 
grace, expresses itself in the liturgy, our public worship. 
It is not possible to have in all its majesty and glory the 
full liturgy of the Church in every parish church and 
chapel, and yet wherever there is an altar and a priest 
there ts a public participation in the liturgy and our peo- 
ple should understand and realize better what they do at 
Mass and liturgical functions. Would it be a mistake to 
say that there has come about in some Catholics a sorry 
spiritual individualism, somewhat comparable to the 
tragic social irrational individualism in human society? 
A fatlure.to understand and appreciate the liturgy seems 
to have weakened the community conscience of some 
Catholics who fail in realizing that supernatural life for 
the Catholic is participation tn the inner life of the 
Church and think of it as an isolated supernatural phe- 
nomenon of their private lives. . . . The liturgy must 
be made the center of parish life and everything else 
properly subordinated to it.—ARCHBISHOP SAMUEL 
A. STRITCH of Chicago in the letter to his clergy and 
people announcing the Liturgical Week. 
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WITH OUR It is an easy matter this year to begin a new vol- 
READERS ume of ORATE FRATRES optimistically. The 
Liturgical Week at Chicago was such proof positive 
of the extent to which the ideals of the liturgical movement have 
been accepted and applied, that there is every reason to look to the 
future with confidence. With profound gratitude to God we record 
the indubitable fact that He has given generous increase to the seed 
sown by Dom Virgil Michel fourteen years ago. 

The Week showed clearly in what veneration Father Virgil’s 
memory is still kept. ‘If only Father Virgil were here to see the 
results of his work!’’ was remarked again and again to the present 
writer. We might say, in fact, that the gathering was in many ways 
a living memorial to his tireless zeal. And that he was indeed with 
us, and rejoiced at the national evidence of a deepened and quick- 
ened Christian living, who that believes in the communion of 
saints will doubt it? 





One feature of the Week that was not advertised but that 
was of vital interest to O. F. was a meeting of the associate editors. 
It was the first time, since the founding of the magazine, that such 
a common get-together was possible. Apart from Mr. Attwater 
in England and Father O’Mahoney in Ireland, all were present 
with the exception of Dom Ermin Vitry, who however sent a 
lively letter of regrets and a list of livelier suggestions. If the 
Week in general was characterized by a marked spirit of fraternal 
good will, this was doubly in evidence at our little ‘‘agape.’’ We 
doubt whether any editor in the United States has had a similarly 
heartening experience of wholehearted support and cooperation 
from his immediate collaborators. And we hope that our mutual 
plotting for the betterment of O. F. will bear fruit. 

The Week also bore fruit in another way. It was the occasion 
of adding another associate editor to our staff. He is none other 
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than Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the executive secretary of the Week and more than 
any other single person responsible for its success. Our readers will 
know him through his liturgical contributions to the Common- 
weal and as the translator of Dame Aemiliana Loehr’s The Year 
of Our Lord. 


* * * 


One of the many pleasant things about the Liturgical Week 
was to see how the tie-up between liturgy and the work of Cath- 
olic Action and social reconstruction was emphasized and appre- 
ciated. Particularly in evidence was the strong representation of 
Catholic Workers and allied groups, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. One of the best immediate echoes of the Week, moreover, 
was the November issue of the Chicago Catholic Worker, which 
devoted the leading article and a further full page to explaining 
how all Catholic activity must have its roots in liturgical life or 
else be sterile. 


This same issue, in referring to the products of the Liturgical 
Press, comments: “The Benedictines don’t have the flare for 
streamlining or journalese-ing their stuff—but they do know their 
liturgy and their pamphlets are probably the best of them all.” 
We hope not to appear ungrateful if we submit that we question 
the advisability of “‘journalese-ing’’ the truths of the Christ-life. 
The liturgy itself is not exactly streamlined (although some per- 
formances of it that we have witnesesd were very much so). 


Popularization of the liturgy, however, which is no doubt 
what the C. W. meant, is an entirely different matter. The liturgy 
is the worship of, by, and for a people, the people of God, the 
entire people, hierarchy and laity. Hence only the liturgy can, 
strictly speaking, be popular devotion; and the usual terminology 
which speaks of private devotions as ‘‘popular’’ in contradistinc- 
tion to “‘liturgical’’ is a heavy and unfortunate handicap against 
the liturgical movement. The only way to overcome it is gradually 
to make the liturgy “‘popular’’ also in the derived sense of the 
word, i.e., familiar to and esteemed by all. To make it such is 
ultimately the big task of the liturgical renascence. 
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In how far ORATE FRATRES should however strive to be 
“‘popular’’ in this second sense, is one of those questions which 
periodically crops up for discussion. We again weighed the pros 
and cons at the meeting with the associate editors. What should 
the “‘level’’ of O. F. be? Up to the present it has been our primary 
aim to reach the clergy, the seminarians, the nuns, and a fair-sized 
sprinkling of the educated laity: that is to say, those who by voca- 
tion or training have the duty of teaching and leading the others. 
Our associate editors unanimously agreed that we should continue 
with that policy. And that does seem the normal and typically 
Catholic way of spreading the “‘evangel,’’ at least in the beginning 
—and we haven’t got much beyond that stage yet in America. 
But that it is a sound beginning, the Liturgical Week has demon- 
strated, thanks be to God! 





fe) 
THE CHICAGO LITURGICAL WEEK 


Carefully planned was America’s first National Liturgical 
Week, held in Chicago October 21-25. Yet, somehow, the Week 
did not turn out exactly as was expected. Between the day the 
program took form on paper and the opening session two things, 
not quite foreseen and hardly dreamed of, had happened. 

In the first place, the good news had gone abroad into all 
parts, as good news will, so that without benefit of high-powered 
publicity’s trumpets and tocsins, a crowd came together that no 
one had envisioned. What had been conceived only as a quiet con- 
ference of Catholics already interested in the liturgy—a small be- 
ginning out of which the patient years might bring more imposing 
meetings—became a gathering considerably more than a thousand 
strong, priests and religious and lay folk come together from coast 
to coast and from border to border. 

Secondly—and spontaneously—a fiery spirit had breathed 
through that throng, a spirit no amount of planning could have 
guaranteed, a spirit stirring such genuine enthusiasm and vigorous 
interest as surpassed the most sanguine dreams of those responsible 
for the Week. No drab assembly of liturgical greybeards, not even 
a convention for experts and specialists alone, the Liturgical Week 
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at Chicago was a lively get-together of old timers and newcomers, 
of those who had something to teach and those who wanted to 
learn, out of whose animated discussions and stimulating exchange 
of ideas grew resolves and resolutions that probably justify one 
speaker’s opinion that the first National Liturgical Week marks a 
period in the Church’s life in our country. 

Of course, as Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand pointed out in the 
keynote address, the Church in the United States has been able 
to profit by the experiments and experiences of the European litur- 
gical congresses, especially the Belgian. Those did the real pioneer 
work, discovering the best ground, marking out the swamps and 
morasses. Thus the Chicago Week, however high its head was 
in the clouds, kept its feet on firm, familiar earth. The topic chosen 
for discussion, ‘““IThe Living Parish,’’ was concrete, eminently 
“‘practical,’’ and the method of procedure was well calculated to 
use it to best effect. 


If the surest way to get things done is to do them, a good 
example was set for community participation (a principal aim of 
the Week, as of the liturgical revival itself) by having Compline 
in common to close each day’s sessions, and a community Mass 
to open the next. As was most fitting, the principal daily Mass 
was offered in the Cathedral, the “‘mother church”’ of all others in 
the diocese, where a member of the hierarchy delivered the homily 
each morning. But to accommodate the faithful, dialog, sung, and 
solemn Masses were offered concomitantly in each of four other 
conveniently located churches of the city. The fervor with which 
clergy, religious, and laity made the responses was a wholesome 
lesson in itself, and an eloquent testimony to the practicability, and 
effect, of congregational participation. 

The program achieved a neat balance of the theoretical and 
the practical. Before problems of popularization and practice 
were brought forward, the underlying principles of the liturgical 
revival were set forth, the true nature of the liturgy explained. 
The soundness of this procedure cannot be questioned—it is simply 
the ancient logic of ‘‘ideas first, action afterwards’’-—but were 
anyone inclined to doubt its advisability for this occasion, he 
needed only to study the faces of the delegates themselves to be 
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converted. It was during one of the early sessions, when the dog- 
matic bases of the liturgical revival were being discussed, that an 
urchin peered in at us through an open window and exclaimed: 
“Look how they’re paying attention!’’ And why not? Truth, 
dogma, must ever be the well-spring of all devotion, all practice. 
And the boy, by the way, might have returned to marvel, undis- 
illusioned, every day that week. 

So it was the sacramental life of the Church that claimed 
most of our attention. That life in itself, in its effects (especially 
as regards the priesthood of the laity, a topic returned to with 
tireless and thrilling insistence time and time again), finally in its 
‘practical’ expression. 

This sacramental life is normally and properly received, 
nourished, lived in the parish, the organic unit of Christ’s mystical 
body. Hence the appropriateness and convenience of the topic, 
“The Living Parish.’ Not the ‘‘live’’ parish, mind you, which 
may very well be a parish notable primarily for ill-assorted and 
sterile activities, but the “‘living’’ parish, which can only be one in 
which the members are conscious of their sublime unity, their or- 
ganic oneness effected by Christ by means of His sacraments and 
sustained by His Holy Spirit. ‘“The living parish therefore,’”’ as 
Father William Busch so well put it, “‘is one truly alive, conscious- 
ly and actively aware of the Christ-life which it lives as one organic 
body continually vivified by the Holy Ghost. The living parish 
therefore will always be conscious of the meaning of the sacraments 
of baptism and confirmation, and particularly of the ‘character’ of 
these sacraments by which the bearers of the Christ-life are sealed 
to 2 general priesthood in worship and to a share of apostolate in 
action. The living parish will understand the dynamic and the 
corporate nature of the eucharistic Sacrifice and will celebrate the 
Mass in unity and will find in it a program of daily life and the 
source of its spiritual power.”’ 

Just how this ideal may be approximated was shown in 
papers by several pastors who have themselves built up, during 
many years of persevering prayer and labor, parishes animated by 
the true spirit of the liturgy, and whose suggestions, always 
straightforward and simple, precipitated many a storm of happy 
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applause. These suggestions will greatly contribute to the worth 
of the published proceedings, and we leave our readers to discover 
them there. 


As one speaker followed another to add to the picture of 
the living parish, one in worship and in work, each detail fell into 
place to make an inspiring whole: the priest and his people, build- 
ing the living church, the sacraments of initiation and growth, the 
sacramentals, devotions, the missal, the breviary, the chant, etc. 
Especially valuable were the comments of the laity when the 
divine office was discussed, and it was deeply moving to discover 
first-hand how widespread has become their participation in this 
prayer of the Church and how tight a hold it has laid on them 
where it has been given chance. 


During One particularly fervent discussion period the effect 
ofall this was beautifully summed up, all unknowingly, by a 
young girl who faced a microphone for the first time in her life 
to give voice to heartfelt words that sprang, almost breathlessly, 
to her lips: ‘“‘Oh, if only we could hear these things from the pul- 
pit more frequently!’’ She was a Catholic Worker, I believe, and 
had come, as did many lay men and women, from a distance to 
hear the glad tidings, to listen to doctrines old as Christianity itself 
and ever new. She wished she might go home and hear them every 
Sunday; so did we all. As one priest pointed out, the problem of 
instruction facing us is no more difficult than St. Paul’s, and he 
preached fearlessly and with simplicity, in and out of season, those 
profound realities that made martyrs and confessors: Christ the 
head, the Church the body, sharing a common life, a priestly life. 


A more fitting close to an inspired and inspiring week could 
hardly have been asked than the pontifical high Mass in Holy 
Name Cathedral October 25. His Excellency, Archbishop Samuel 
A. Stritch, the gracious host of the Week, offered the Mass (at 
which the faithful received of the Sacrifice, late though the hour 
was), and delivered a sermon that summarized and endorsed what 
had been stressed on the preceding days. Those who filled Chicago’s 
splendid Cathedral to overflowing that morning retain a memory 
that will not fade of a fatherly patron-archbishop who did all in 
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his power to assure the success of the first National Liturgical 
Week; of his priests, above all Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, rector 
of the Cathedral, whose cooperation, indispensable and assured 
from the start, was so important a factor in making the Week 
what it was; and of a see city traditionally noted for its hospitality 
and generosity. 

With such a beginning the National Liturgical Week can 
hardly fail to become a tradition in our country. Its continuation 
next year has already been assured by the kind invitation of Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul to meet in that city in October, 1941. 





) 
AN EXPERIMENT IN VIRTUES AND VICES 


Faced with the textbook long used in the course, the priest 
who had been appointed to teach high school freshmen all about 
“The Virtues—Christian Morality,’’ felt rather discouraged. As 
books go, the manual was not exactly ancient; indeed, it was 
young enough to know better. But it doggedly followed the post- 
reformation road “‘to heaven’”’ (not, of course, ‘“‘to God’’), skirting 
inspirational heights and restful valleys to trudge by the dullest 
route “‘to the final goal.”’ 

An introductory chapter entitled, somewhat misleadingly, 
“The Christian Ideal,”’ failed to help much. Typical of its rugged 
nature was its unblinking disposal of all virtues, natural (they 
first, of course) and supernatural, in the space of four pages. 
Then came the commandments tn genere (Don’t, boys! Don’t, 
boys! Don’t, don’t, don’t .. .””). Next a chapter on sin, then a 
whole series, each one as pedestrian as all its predecessors and suc- 
cessors, on the commandments tn specie (‘‘How does one sin 
against this commandment?’’). Finally grace and prayer were taken 
care of in two chapters. The language in which all this was couched 
was enough to make a seraph quail. 

At this point the freshmen were adjudged to have gone far 
enough, and for their sophomore year was reserved the rest of the 
book, dealing with the sacraments (without which, dear saints, 
how can we practice that ‘Christian morality’’ we have been talk- 
ing about?) and the creed (the truths on account of which we act). 
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Why not, the priest asked himself, abandon this packet of 
creaking catechetics in favor of the missal? He was expected to 
teach its use and to comment on each Sunday’s liturgy, anyway. 
A rough sketch of his plan, covering everything required by the 
school’s catalog and even a bit more, may be of more general inter- 
est. 

September to mid-October: The Mass (Strange opener? Eye- 
opener to many of the students, who are delighted to learn what a 
personal thing the Sacrifice-Banquet can be. Moreover an old, and 
excellent, custom of the school is to begin the first year by centering 
the boys’ attention on the Mass, which it is hoped will always be 
the hub of their lives). Prayer in general (holy Mass had been 
stressed as the great action of the people of God). 


Mid-October to December 1: What it means to be a Christian 
(‘The Christian Ideal’’). Baptism (birth to supernatural life in 
Christ). Living that Christ-life (per ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso 
. . .). The Christ-life as common to us all (the whole Christ). 
The virtues as its expression; their relation to God, to fellow 
Christians, to myself. The other sacraments, briefly, as contribut- 
ing to this life. 

Advent: Faith, hope. In the old covenant, in the new. 
(Where can we learn more about these virtues than in this season’s 
liturgy?) 

Christmastide: Charity (‘God so loved the world . . . Christ 
gave Himself for us. . .. Behold I come to do Thy will. . . . Little 
children, love one another’). Love in the mystical body, the 
spiritual and temporal works of mercy. 

Pre-Lent: The plan of redemption (God’s goodness, His 
holy will, temptation, sin, repentance and penance, the redemp- 
tion). 

Lent: Awaiting Easter with holy joy. The cardinal virtues: 
fasting and almsdeeds. Baptismal renewal (‘‘ . . . in His death 

ae 

Eastertide: Resurrection to a new and eternal life with Christ 
(the life of grace and the life of glory). The martyrs (giving tes- 
timony to Christ). Catholic Action. 
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Pentecost: The Church and her Comforter. Recapitulation 
(mystical body, Catholic Action, etc.). 

Correlated with the above are all the commandments, served 
sunny side up. The saints’ days are pegs on which to hang all 
manner of lessons, e.g., the veneration of saints, relics, special 
virtues, etc. Thus on October 3, “‘the little way,’’ perfection in 
small things—and the class said their little prayer with uncommon 
devotion at the end of the hour! So also on St. Gregory’s day one 
may speak of the chant, of St. Agnes’ feast of holy purity, on St. 
Romuald’s of holy vocations. 

This is all rather disorderly? Well, that depends largely on 
one’s definition of “‘order.’’ At all events, the course has produced 
results, so far. Moreover, the matter assigned for the year is thor- 
oughly covered; more important, the lessons become intimately 
associated with the seasons and feasts of the year, and thus achieve 
life permanency. Why shouldn't her children, especially the teach- 
ers, seek to imitate Mother Church in her annual cycle of instruc- 
tions, where her logic is the logic of grace? 


Oo 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 





With the approach of the Advent season, it will not be out 
of place to devote some space to the divine office of this period. It 
is hoped that the following remarks, which are but the writer's 
spontaneous and personal reactions to parts of the Advent liturgy, 
may strike a responsive chord in some hearts, and serve to increase 
their love for the breviary. 

The Advent liturgy opens with Vespers on the Saturday 
preceding the first Sunday of Advent. The very first antiphon of 
Vespers is rather remarkable in character. In Latin it is worded 
thus: “Jn illa die stillabunt montes dulcedinem, et colles fluent lac 
et mel.’’ One need not be a musician to recognize the resonant 
beauty of those lines. It would be necessary to look far and wide 
to find another group of words so abounding in liquid musical 
sound. Consequently, the liturgy of this first day of Advent creates 
a most satisfying experience, a feeling produced by something 
which is almost extrinsic to the liturgy and approaches the pro- 
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fanely natural in character. But this musical flow of words consti- 
tutes a garment for liturgical prayer and as such is worthy of our 
most sympathetic regard and treatment. 

No less beautiful and poetic—one might say idyllic—than 
the external form is the picture conveyed by this same antiphon: 
“In that day, the mountains shall drip sweetness, and the hills 
will overflow with milk and honey.”’ It is a sort of dream-picture, 
such as a child might imagine, but his more prosaic and time- 
burdened elder can no longer conjure up. To men who have 
grown used to the idea of a dull existence in a drab and factual 
world, these words may be a reminder of childhood dreams and 
ideals, but they will sound all the more inept because seemingly so 
impossible of fulfilment. Mountains just don’t distil sweetness, 
and they are not covered with a dew of sweet honey; nor do hills 
bring forth milk and honey—except possibly in a very indirect 
way, which takes all the beauty and poetrv out of the picture 
here presented. Let us recall, however, that these words are said of 
the Messianic kingdom; on that day, namely of the Messiah's 
arrival, as wonderful and amazing a thing happens as if hills and 
mountains should begin to produce milk and honey. The miracu- 
lous event described as taking place in nature is actually not over- 
stated when applied to the supernatural realm of the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. In the latter, just as marvelous and inconceivable 
a thing takes place, in creation’s redemption and elevation unto a 
new nature, as if milk and honey bubbled forth and were pro- 
duced from the earth. 

For those who have an opportunity of attending chanted 
Vespers, the melodies of the short responsory and of the hymn will 
undoubtedly have a special appeal. The Ostende nobis, Domine, 
misericordiam tuam of Advent is set to a simpler melody than 
that which is used during the remainder of the year. Its hopeful 
and confiding tone is most appropriate for the text and peculiarly 
adapted to the general spirit of Advent. The same may be said of 
the melody of the hymn. It strikingly resembles a lullaby, giving 
the impression that mankind was to be rocked to sleep in the king- 
dom of the Redeemer, a sort of foreshadowing of the eternal rest 
of that kingdom in its consummation. The melody has a strong 
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touch of the religious folk songs for Advent. The note of longing 
so characteristic of these popular songs is markedly present, though 
tempered by a joyful lilt which the folk songs in question com- 
monly lack. This joyful character of Advent is brought out by 
the liturgy in many ways, particularly in the many exhortations 
to joy, in the retention of the alleluia, and in the happy tone of 
the texts referring to the coming of Christ. Advent is therefore 
a season of joyful and earnest expectation of the marvelous gifts 
bestowed on men by the Savior’s coming. 





o 
LITURGICAL A new liturgical periodical is to make its appear- 
BRIEFS ance shortly before Advent. It bears the attractive 


title, The Living Parish, and is sponsored by the 
Catholic Alliance group, St. Louis, Mo. Sample copies may be had 
from the St. Louis Catholic, 3908 Olive St. It is to appear eight 
times a year, according to the liturgical seasons. We have as yet no 
further information about the new venture, but shall have all the 
details in our next issue. Meanwhile, we bid our younger brother 
wholehearted welcome, and hope that the support it receives will 
enable it pass rapidly and unscathed through the multiple diseases 
that ordinarily threaten the period of infancy. 


The same Catholic Alliance group recently showed its mettle 
by organizing a Liturgical Day at St. Louis, on October 20. More 
that a hundred young people took part in the opening Missa Rect- 
tata, the four addresses with their discussions, and the closing cele- 
bration of Vespers. The general reaction was so favorable that it 
was decided to make ah annual event of the Day. 


The proceedings of the Liturgical Week of Chicago are being 
published in book form. Not only the papers read, but the discus- 
sions too, which contributed their lively quota to the success of the 
Week, will be included. If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so soon, in order that an estimate may be formed of how large 
a printing will be required. Address: The Executive Secretary, 
7416 Ridge Avenue, Chicago. The volume will be of rather large 
size, and all who attended the Week can vouch that it will contain 
a rich abundance of good things. The price is $1.50, and you are 
sure of getting your money’s worth. 


With the approach of Christmas, all of us who managed to 
get on the “sucker list’’ are being bombarded with boxes of 
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“Christian Christmas cards . . . please send one dollar.”” (Of late 
years, some of these cards are labelled ‘“‘liturgical’’ in the advertis- 
ing, to give them an added aura of respectability.) Harry Lorin 
Binsse, in the October Liturgical Arts, pronounces a rather sweep- 
ing criticism against them: ‘“The cards put out by various mission- 
ary societies and other Catholic institutions in the hope of making 
a little much-needed money . . . are the worst (artistically). I say 
that without fear of contradiction.”” The campaign for thoroughly 
Christian greeting cards at Christmas evidently demands our 
wholehearted support. But just as evidently, a Nativity motif of 
itself does not yet guarantee the desired consonance with the spirit 
of the liturgical feast commemorated, far less does it spel! artistic 
excellence. We take pleasure in recommending: a) the sending of 
that dollar (with or without the cards) to the deserving mission- 
ary institution—for that above all is in conformity with the litur- 
gical spirit of the feast; and b) the Christmas cards issued by the 
Commonweal with the help of Liturgical Arts (386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York). To subscribers of either of these periodicals, a 
set of six small cards, $.30; set of six large cards, $1.00; all twelve 
cards, $1.25. To non-subscribers, the prices are $.45, $1.50, and 
$1.95 respectively. 


We likewise heartily renew our annual “‘plug’’ for Miss 
Adé de Bethune’s Christmas cards: fifty with envelopes for $1.25 
(29 Thames St., Newport, R. I.). Her work is reverent and hon- 
est, and suggests the simple strength and goodness of the Nativity 
mystery itself. Also deserving of a favorable reception are the hand- 
made crib sets in thirteen pieces, designed by Miss Bethune and 
cut and painted by the men on the Catholic Worker Farm, 81 
Sharrott Road, Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, N. Y. The set costs 
$3.25. Not only are we moving a step in the right direction by 
introducing a Christmas crib into the Catholic home, but by our 
support of these men we shall be offering a most acceptable Christ- 
mas gift to the Infant who was born in poverty that He might 
‘bring the glad tidings to the poor.” 


More direct help to the Catholic Worker groups scattered 
throughout the country would also be especially appropriate dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Their forthright stand on conscription 
and for peace is costing them many friends. Whether we agree 
or not with their viewpoint of the question, they are sincerely 
seeking to serve the Prince of Peace, and their work of spiritual 
and material rehabilitation of the poorest of God’s poor may not 
be allowed to suffer in consequence. 
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“One of my memories of the late Msgr. Henry Parkinson, 
rector of Oscott, is of his indignant motioning to some subdeacon 
or other who kept his breviary open during the singing of the Pater 
Noster. I think every reflective person must agree—however un- 
seemly it may sound—that one of the chief hindrances to the 
liturgical movement is the private recitation of the breviary. At 
every conceivable function—Cathedral high Mass, sung Vespers, 
parochial Benediction, solemn Requiem, opening of a new church, 
or what not—wherever we clergy are assembled in numbers and 
there is a real opportunity for the layfolk to experience the full 
spirit of the liturgy—-what happens? The assembled clergy, who 
would naturally be the very centre and soul of the collective act 
and of the singing, are all conspicuously burying their heads in 
their breviaries, busied with their own individual affair, sitting 
down to it also at every possible excuse, withdrawing as far as 
appearances are concerned their whole interest and assistance from 
the drama at the altar. In such circumstances any vivid sense of 
the corporative sacrifice is killed at the start, from the very centre, 
and the liturgical movement amongst the laity remains mostly talk. 
I do not know what the moral is.’-—Editorial in The Sower 
(Birmingham, England), October, 1940. 


We again call attention to the ‘“‘Christmas Eve Program”’ for 
the home published by Altar and Home, Conception, Mo. Attrac- 
tively printed in two colors, the leaflet contains a suitable family 
devotion, to take place if possible, around the home Christmas 
crib. It met with warm approval wherever introduced last year. 
Ten leaflets for ten cents, a hundred for fifty cents. The Altar and 
Home altar chart, with a new “‘antipendium”’ containing a text 
from the Mass liturgy for every day of the season, is now available 
also for Advent. The chart proved very helpful in schools and 
homes during the past lenten season. Cost of chart (18x24) in 
color, twenty-five cents; antipendium for each day of Advent, 
twenty-five cents; for each day of Lent, forty cents; complete set, 
seventy-five cents. 


The latest Sheed & Ward Newsletter contains a communica- 
tion about teaching liturgical Latin to the laity, with Miss Mary 
Perkin’s Your Catholic Language as text. The letter is from Rev. 
Jordan Fanning of Providence College, R. I.: ‘““You will be sur- 
prised and pleased to hear of the success of my experiment in 
Church Latin. Our course opened last Thursday evening and there 
were a hundred and five registered. It was most confusing as I had 
figured on twenty-five or thirty at the most, and we were not pre- 
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pared for the mob. We had to change rooms and even then there 
were about a dozen sitting out in the corridor. The authorities are 
quite pleased—it is the largest group we have ever had for an 
extension course.”’ 

In other words, there very definitely is a growing interest in 
Church Latin. As to the practicality of Miss Perkin’s book as a 
text, we must add a postscript to the skepticism expressed by our 
reviewer in the May issue. We recently met two persons who with 
the sole assistance of her text picked up enough Latin in about 
six months’ time to read St. Thomas’ Summa. Both are college 
graduates, and both are decidedly better than average students. Yet 
their achievement shows what can be done. 


Good news for nuns! Nowadays, in any enumeration of the 
various ‘‘classes’’ or ranks in the Church, the sisters always get 
honorable mention as a matter of course. The speaker at any gen- 
eral gathering, after having gone through the “‘clerical declension,” 
next addresses himself to the ‘‘Venerable Sisters and Brothers,”’ 
and then to the members of the laity. Yet the liturgical prayers 
seem to pass them over in silence as a class, and many a nun may 
have wondered why. 

According to Canon E. J. Mahoney, however, the liturgy is 
not quite so ungallant as all that. Writing in the Clergy Review 
(XIX, 3, p. 262), he argues that the phrase “‘pro devoto femineo 
sexu,’ which occurs several times in the office of Our Lady, is to be 
translated ‘‘for all women vowed to God,” rather than by the 
usual “‘for the devout female sex.’’ He quotes his authorities, and 
adds: ‘““There would seem little point in mentioning devout wom- 
en, as distinct from the people in general, even though we all will- 
ingly grant that. they are devout; but by taking the phrase as 
referring to women under vows and in juxtaposition to the clergy, 
the distinction between the three categories of persons mentioned 
is apparent. . . . The good nuns are mentioned so rarely in litur- 
gical offices that we feel sure the devout sex in general will gladly 
allow them to enjoy exclusively this reference in Our Lady's office.” 


If you are a teacher of religion in college and are in search 
of a good text for the second semester, we suggest you examine 
Dom Virgil Michel’s Our Life in Christ or The Christian in the 
World, both advertised in this issue. Either of these books will 
furnish your students with a vital approach to the vital truths of 
Christian life and the problems of uncompromisingly :Christian 
living 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE LITURGY IN WAR-TIME 


To the Editor:— . .. I have discovered, and others have told me it has 
been their experience too, that in times like these the psalms “come to 
life.” I never open my breviary to say my prayers in these days without 
finding abundant consolation in the Songs of Sion which our Mother 
puts upon my lips. It is true that in times of stress and danger we all 
need the warning of the invitatory psalm, “Hodie si vocem audieritis, 
nolite obdurare corda vestra.” The pressure of external anxieties does 
harden the hearts of men and drive them to put their trust in things which 
cannot abide the voice of God. But that voice, when we set ourselves to 
the opus Dei, is that same voice which stilled the waves of Galilee. And 
that voice speaks to us in the inspired psalms most plainly, to us who 
have so little faith and who sometimes think that the Master sleeps. 
Vacate et videte, says the psalm... . 
Sincerely in the charity of Christ, 
(Mr.) CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER 


Doway, Golden Valley 
Cape, So. Africa 


THE VOICE OF THE LAITY 


To the Editor:—I look forward to every issue of ORATE Fratres for con- 
solation and sustenance, and to remind me that there are those working for 
the revival of the full liturgical life. I am a convert of six years standing. 
I’ve had the paradoxical experience of being most thoroughly and irrev- 
ocably converted and at the same time feeling I had got into a kind 
of five-ring circus. It’s taken time to get my bearings, and I do not fail 
to appreciate the devotion that underlies these various doings. But 
there is no denying that the novenas, the sixty miles per hour muttering 
of the rosary during which one can scarcely catch one’s breath, let alone 
meditate, the quite dreadful sentimentality of various forms of the sta- 
tions, the hymns of low Mass—and such hymns—sometimes sung even 
into the prayer of Consecration, and above all the personalized aspect 
given these devotions in English, are a trial. 

I realize that what I am suffering is the wound of the Reformation, 
and I bear it willingly. But it helps me to bear it to have recourse to the 
files of your periodical, on nearly every page of which I can meet with 
one who knows there is a wound, and who is working for its cure. 

Sincerely in Christ, 


J. W.M. 


Pennsylvania 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DIGNITY OF THE PARISHIONER. By Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. 
The Abbey Student Press, Atchison, Kans. 1940. Pp. viii-106. Paper, 
This discussion club outline is bound to contribute substantially 

to a furtherance of “the living parish” ideal wherever used. Abbot Martin 

Veth says very much to the point in his Introduction: “The parish is the 

center and powerhouse of all Catholic activity. Catholic Action begins 

in the parish church; it must come from the altar of that church.” And 
yet to what extent does the average religious instruction make Catholics 
aware of the parish altar as the hearth of their spiritual life and as the 
touchstone of their relations to their fellow-men? What part does the 

“ecclesiola,” the parish as the mystical bedy in miniature, play in the 

average Catholic’s outlook on Christian living? Dom Bernard’s text will 

help to bring unity and purposiveness into the multiple and often dis- 
jointed religious activities of the faithful. It will assist the pastor in his 
primary task of “building up the body of Christ.” 


There is a wealth of valuable material in the booklet. Yet it may be 
regretted that it was published before the Chicago Liturgical Week, 
which offered so many new and inspirational ideas on the same subject. 
Some of these should certainly be incorporated in the next edition. We 
hope the author will also be able to incorporate more of the spirit that 
pervaded the Week, in order to counter the tendency to mere factual 
enumeration that at present detracts somewhat from his effectiveness. 


D. G. 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL. By Rev. Joseph F. Stedman. Confraternity of the 

Precious Blood (5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway), Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941. 

Pp. 384. Art board, 20 cents; duro-leather, 30 cents. Large type edition: 

art board, 30 cents; duro-leather, 40 cents. Special prices to clergy and 

religious. 

Father Stedman’s little miracle missal is out in a new and improved 
edition. It would be superfluous to recommend a book that has sold itself 
to over two million (two million!) people in two and a half years. The 
one feature above all others that accounts for its popularity is its simple 
arrangement. It would almost require ingenuity to lose one’s place in it. 
Added assets of the new edition are the ordinary in both Latin and 
English, pauses marked for the dialog Mass, and thirty-one excellent new 
illustrations by Miss Adé Bethune. 

As a Sunday missal, the book is incomplete: except for the holydays 
of obligation, the feastdays that may supplant the Sunday Mass are not 
included, and only one preface is given. But this was evidently done inten- 
tionally. The primary end was to simplify, to introduce the great body 
of the faithful to a first acquaintance with the missal without confusing 
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and thus discouraging them. This aim Father Stedman has certainly 
achieved. And the price of the book is so incredibly low, that as soon as 
the faithful will be ready to advance to a more complete missal, they 
can discard the present one without monetary qualms. Of particular 
value are the introductory explanations of each proper: these will help 
guard against the use of the missal becoming a mere mechanical “keeping 
up with the priest.” 

The selection of miscellaneous prayers added as a supplement to the 
book could stand considerable improvement; likewise the illustrations of 
that section. 


G. L. D. 


RELIGION FOR LIVING. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper and Brothers, 

New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. xv-187. Cloth, $2.00. 

The author is one of the most able non-Catholic exponents of basic 
Christian ideas in America. His previous volumes, particularly his Preface 
to Religion (cf. O. F., X, pp. 208-212), and his occasional articles in 
The Atlantic Monthly mark him as a clear thinker, and a sympathetic 
interpreter of the religious temper of his times. 


In the present volume, which bears the subtitle “A Book for Post- 
modernists,” Rev. Bell attempts to “meet the disillusioned and puzzled 
citizen of today where he happens to be at the moment and to point 
out to him the possible beginnings of a pathway, in the hope that he 
may set out on a spiritual journey... . It is this journey which is Chris- 
tianity, a journey home to meaning and to a courageous serenity” (p. xv). 
Part One, “The Approach to Christianity,” contains his most convincing 
work. In it he analyzes the status quo, shows the pitiful inadequacy of 
liberalism and the scientific method as attitudes towards life and religion, 
and indicates the divine plan for mankind. These pages are a sheer delight. 
His scalpel is keen, and his hands are sure and swift in making the needed 
incisions to deflate modern man’s intellectual pride; yet his good-humored 
understanding will attract the patient and not leave him resentful. 

The other two parts, “Christianity” and “The Promotion of Chris- 
tianity,” are far less satisfactory. His interpretation of Christian truths 
and ideals may be suited to a certain class of “postmodernists,” but will 
it be acceptable to the post-postmodernists thirty years hence? Rejec- 
tion of any really trustworthy teaching authority, and a naively hopeful 
dependence on “the religious experience of the ages” are not calculated 
to give a permanent and catholic basis for belief and action. Much of 
what he says is excellent. His final chapters on Christian social action and 
on liturgical worship deserve a wide audience. But the foundation on 
which he builds is in last analysis man-made, and therefore inadequate 
in relation to divine realities. 


G. L. D. 
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